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INTO THE VALLEY OF DEATH 


After the sale Bandsman P. J. 
Costen blows the Charge on 
the famous bugle 


^HE other day, in a famous London sale room, a battered 
old bugle was auctioned for £ 1 , 600 . 

It was the one carried by which took part were the 4th 
William Brittain, the orderly and 13th Light Dragoons and 
bugler to Lord Cardigan when the 8th Hussars, 
he led the immortal Charge of Misunderstanding his orders, 
the Light Brigade at the Battle Cardigan attacked the Russian 
of Balaclava on 25th October, guns at the end of a valley 
1854, during the Crimean War, when he should have tried to 
when Britain and France fought recapture some other guns on 
^ uss * a * the ridge to the .south. 

Our picture shows Lord Cardigan gave the command, 
Cardigan, in the uniform of his “The Brigade will advance: 
own regiment, the 11th walk, march, trot.’' He had 
Hussars, leading the 17th been told to go very steadily and 
Lancers. The other regiments keep his men well in hand, and 


he behaved all through as 
though he was on parade (he 
was one of the survivors). 

Double Cross-fire 

The Russians had 12 guns 
at the head of the valley, 30 
more on the heights to the 
south and 14 on the north, 
besides eight battalions of 
infantry. Round shot, grape 
shot, shells and musket balls 
made a deadly double cross-fire 
through the trotting ranks. 
But, though it is believed that 
the Charge was never blown, the 


pace gradually increased to full 
gallop. The guns at the end of 
the valley were reached and 
silenced. Then the survivors 
rode back. 

Trumpeter William Brittain 
died of wounds. Of the 700 
mounted men, 195 men and 
200 horses returned. 

The bugle was bought by 
Laurence Harvey, the actor, 
and Ed Sullivan, the entertain¬ 
ment personality. They then 
presented it to the 17th Lancers, 
for their regimental museum. 

I O Fleet way Publications Ltd.. 1964 I 
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RADIO CAROLINE 

“ 'THIS is Radio Caroline on 199, your all-day music station.” 

This can be heard on 199 metres on the medium wave 
from the ship Caroline , which has been converted from a 
passenger ferry to a floating radio station, anchored off 
Felixstowe on the East Anglian Coast 





Canadian Simon Dee, one of the 

Carolines passenger lounge is 
now the studio from whence four 
disc-jockeys have been bombard¬ 
ing Britain with a continuous 
programme of pops arid light 
classics, selected from a library of 
8,000 records, from six in the 
morning until six in the evening. 

“ Radio Caroline “ is the idea 
of Ronan O’Rahilly, a 23-year-old 
Irish business man, and his 
advertising agent on the mainland 
is Jose Scudder, who says that the 
cost of a 60-second advertisement 
ranges from £70 to £110 accord¬ 
ing to the time of day. Advertis¬ 
ing started on May Day. 

The captain of Caroline is 
.George Mackay from Chorlton- 
; cum-Hardy, near Manchester, who 
has been a seaman for 30 years 
and has never done anything so 
_ exciting since dodging U-boats 
! during the war. An ex-BBC radio 


four disc-jockeys aboard Caroline 

and television expert, x Arthur 
Carrington, installed the equip¬ 
ment and is now the engineer on 
board. The chief disc-jockey and 
programme planner is Christopher 
Moore, a 23-year-old American 
from Washington. The other three 
disc-jockeys are Simon Dee, John 
Junkin, and Karl Conway. 


SIX TONS OF 
TREES 

An airliner from Ireland 
landed at Inverness airport 
the other day with six tons of 
“trees ”—700,000 spruce 
seedlings, packed in con¬ 
tainers, to be planted in forest 
areas in Perthshire. 


.... 



Special Event 

LONDON : MCC meet the Australians 
at Lord’s, 23rd May. Picture shows 
Bobby Simpson, captain or Australia 
and New South Wales 


Also 

• LOWESTOFT: Whit Monday Fete 
and Regatta, Nicholas Everitt Park, 
Oulton Broad, 18th May 

• CHELTENHAM : Cheese Rolling at 
Coopers Hill, 18th May 


BALLET 
DISCIPLINE 

The Yorkshire Region of the 
Royal Academy of Dancing is to 
give a demonstration of ballet 
dancing at St. George’s Hall, 
Bradford, on 23rd May. 

The demonstration, called 
“Ballet in Education,” is to be 
given by 349 schoolchildren, and 
will be the biggest of its kind ever 
held in the north of England. The 
intention is to arouse interest in 
the discipline of ballet for young 
people, and the demonstration will 
be attended by headmasters, head¬ 
mistresses, and education officers. 

The 349 children were chosen 
after auditions had been held in 
all parts of Yorkshire by Miss 
Kathleen Oliver, chairman of the 
Royal Academy of Dancing’s 
Children’s Committee, 

CYLINDER GOES 
TO SEA 

A hollow steel column, 134 
feet long, 16 feet wide, and .weigh¬ 
ing 85 tons, put to sea at Annan, 
Dumfriesshire, bound for Birken¬ 
head, 150 miles away in Cheshire. 

The column was needed for an 
oil refinery, but because of 
difficulty in transporting such a 
massive structure by road, it was 
decided to tow it from the River 
Annan to a shipyard at Birken¬ 
head, From there it was taken 
by road a few miles to the 
refinery. 


The Children’s Newspaper, 9t h Mcy . 1964 

Zt seems to me... 


ATOMS FOR PEACE I 

"|“HE USA and Russia both recently announced that they 
were going'to cut the production of nuclear explosives 


for war purposes. 


■ : : V ; 

:: ■■ 


President 
Johnson said, 

“ This is not dis¬ 
armament . 

but it is a hopeful 
sign. It is a 
step .forward that 
we can take in 
the hope that the 
world one day 
can live without 
the fear of war . n 

Mr, Krushchev 
said much the 
same thing, and 
added that Russia 
wou Id al locate 
more atomic 
material to such 
uses as power, agriculture, 
medicine, and the produce 
tion of fresh water from 
the sea. 

This is the best thing that 



m-s/w* ■ V- ••• . 


«&S:v . •: ' 

Even when used for peace, radio-active 
material is so dangerous that it must be 
handled by remote control 


has happened 
long time ! 


for a long, 
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44 MUST you 
teach the boy, 
these silly 
tricks just 
when lunch is 
ready?” 




“Another strange thing about these Earth 
folk—they keep feeding us bits of paper.” 
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‘Off-hand, I'd say the Rangers were playing a 
defensive game today.” 



r Mind you use the right 
pudding basin, Dad! ” 


a***************************************************************-* 
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READERS’ LETTER! 

s 

S3 , 

b’ 


LOOKING FOR AUTOGRAPHS ? 

t— l 

FT 


Dear Sir,—I have often beard friends at school ask their 

i 


parents if. In the holidays, they can go “back-stage ” at theatres 
and get some autographs of celebrities. 



Harry Secombe, as he appears in Pickwick at the SaviUe Theatre 


Parents often think that it is 
perhaps necessary to know some* 
one in the profession before one is 
allowed to do this. 

I have found this not to be the 
case. I, myself, have gone into 
the celebrities’ dressing-rooms to 
meet them and ask for an auto¬ 
graph, without even knowing 
them, except by sight, from seeing 
them on television. 

You can do this, too, and this 
is how to go about it. 

First, look at the Amusement 
Guide column in the newspaper, 
to see where your favourite 
celebrity is appearing, and if he 
(or she) has a matinee,- “Lady 
Luck” has taken a hand. 

Take your camera in case there 


is the opportunity of getting a 
picture. 

Find the stage-door and ask the 
stage-door keeper if there is any 
chance of getting some auto¬ 
graphs. To this nine out of ten 
doormen reply, “Come this way, 
please.” 

When you are in the dressing- 
room speak politely to the 
celebrity, and ask if you may have 
some autographs and take a photo. 
When you leave, say thank you. 
When you have had the photo 
developed, send it to the celebrity 
and he will always oblige and 
autograph it for you. 

Here is a picture of Harry 
Secombe, which I took myself, and 
which he autographed for me. 

C. Raphael, London, W.2. 


JOURNALISTS 

WANTED 

. Dear Sir,—I wonder how many 
readers are interested in 
journalism? My friend and I 
have started a newspaper. Monthly 
Panorama (MP). 

In the paper we write about 
national news and foreign news. 
I have'some journalists already, 
but if any reader would like to 
join, he is welcome to. 

Andrew Gunning, 386 Banbury 
Road, Oxford. 

NOW THE 
COCKROACHES! 

Dear Sir,—In your issue dated 
11th April, there was a letter 
telling us about a group in 
Australia called The Butterflies. 

In Mexico there is a group that 
call themselves the Cucarachas 
(The Cockroaches). 

- And cockroaches eat beetles! * 

Kim Pearl (10), London, N.W.4. 

THANKS TO CN 

Dear Sir,—Thank you for 
publishing my letter in C N 
(issue dated 4th April). 

The correspondence I received 
was so numerous I find myself 
unable to reply to each person 
individually. 

Therefore I would be extremely 
grateful if you could acknowledge 
my thanks through your news¬ 
paper. 

Philip Hickley, South Kinson, 
Bournemouth. 


ARE WE REALLY 
SO BAD ? 

Dear Sir,—We hear a lot of 
criticism of youth by the older 
generation. 

1 feel that unless those that are 
prepared to criticise youth are 
equally prepared to do something 
about' the situation they are so 
concerned about, they should 
simply sit back and mind their 
own business! 

I wonder whether this could be 
turned Into a topic for discussion ? 
What are other readers* views on 
criticism of themselves by the 
older generation? 

A. Webster (14), Cliftonville, 
Margate. 


EAST MEETS 
WEST—IN 
SEPTEMBER 

Dear Sir.—Please could you give 
me the address of any English 
boy or girl, I would like to 
correspond with them as 1 am 
coming to England in September, 
having passed the Common 
Entrance Exam. 

I like to play chess, tennis, table 
tennis, badminton, and canasta. I 
collect stamps and literature on 
cars. 

I am 13 years old and speak, 
read, and write French fluently. 

Mark A. Cracknell, Lauriston 
Cottage, Mussoorie U.P., India. 


WELSH 

GOLD 

Dear Sir,—I was 
very interested in 
your article on Snow¬ 
donia’s gold (issue 
dated 4th April). I 
enclose a photograph 
of the disused mine. 
It is one of many 
workings. 

The mine is built 
on a confluence of 
two rivers (one has a 
fantastic waterfall). 
The rivers are now 
full of trout. 

J. Goulden. Wood- 
nesboro, Sandwich, 
Kent. 

Entrance to the Snow- 

donla gold mine 


THE MOST POPULAR NAMES 

Dear Sir,—I wonder if any other most popular names for boys and 

girls. 

At the moment James is the 
most popular name for boys and 
Jane for girls. 

Clare Hawter (11), Cherry 
Willingham, Lincoln. 



readers have thought of doing 
this? 

I look at the births in The 
Times every day, and keep a 
record of them. At the end of 
the year I find out which are the 



KNOW YOUR NEWS 


WATER—WATER ! 


YlfATER is still about the cheapest thing you can buy in 
Britain. But is there enough of it to go round ? 

If we have a long rainless period this summer, many people 
may go short. 

36.5 in.), but most of it runs away 
or evaporates before it can be 
caught, conserved and shared out. 

So the hilly west, where most of 
the rain falls, often gets too much, 
while the flat eastern counties get 
too little. 

For years plans have been put 
up for a great “ water grid ” criss¬ 
crossing Britain—a vast network 
of canals, aqueducts, dams, pipe¬ 
lines, pumps and tunnels to send 
supplies wherever they are needed 
at any time. But the technical 
hazards are great and the cost 
heavy. 

In the North they are now talk¬ 
ing about building a barrage 
across Morecambe Bay. This 
barrage would be a dam spanning 
tidal water. It would collect water 
from Lakeland rivers and trap it 
in a natural reservoir formed by 
the bay. 


This is no new problem. Nor 
is it confined to this country., But 
Britain shows how a modern 
industrial nation could rapidly 
exhaust its precious stores of 
water unless other ways of getting 
or conserving it are found. 

Not that we are drinking all 
that more. But our rising living 
standard means more bathrooms 


-By Our- 

Special Correspondent 


and more cars—more baths and 
more car-washes, and more 
gardens being watered. 

And our growing industry has a 
giant thirst. For example, it takes 
500 tons of water to produce one 
ton of aluminium; 250 tons to 
make a ton of steel. 

Plenty of water falls in Britain 
(average yearly rainfall of 


Of course, Britain would never 
be short of water if we could use 
the sea and extract the salt from 
it. But desalination, as the 
process is called, costs over 12i. 
per 1,000 gallons—six times the 
average cost of supplying fresh 
water to British industry now. 

Shilling a Bucket 

Though 12s. a thousand gallons 
is cheap when you think that our 
grandfathers can remember water 
being sold at a shilling a backet 
in rural Sussex in pre-war drought 
years! 

Scientists from Britain, Italy, 
Germany, Japan, Holland, the 
United States, and Israel, who 
recently conferred in Milan, were 
told that Britain is to set up her 
first academic research centre for 
de-salting sea water at the Heriot* 
Watt College in Edinburgh. 

Britain has supplied 75 per cent, 
of all the world’s de-salting plants 
(not forgetting one used for the 
tomato industry in Guernsey). 



A rainless period could even affect the firemen’s water supply ! 


| DO YOU KNOW? j 

j When sea water freezes, j 

• are the ice crystals salt or : 

: fresh? j 

• Where are the ^Dnieper j 
j dam, the Aswan High Dam, • 
: and the Volta River scheme ? j 
J Which English city does the 5 

• Elan Valley supply with j 

: w ater ? /(nsttw* on page 12 \ 


SCHOOL’S 350 YEARS 

Dungannon Royal School, in 
County Tyrone, is celebrating its 
350th anniversary. One of several 
Royal Schools established in 
Ireland by James the First, its 
first headmaster was appointed on 
13 th May, 1614. 

Work has commenced on 12 
more classrooms, an assembly hall, 
and a dormitory for boarders. 
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THIS WIDE WORLD 


SEA-ROBIN FROM 
THE OCEAN BED 

Fishermen trawling for 
prawns off the Brisbane coast of 
Australia had a surprise the 
other day. Hauling in their 
nets, which had gone down 100 
fathoms, they found prawns— 
and a weird-looking fish resem¬ 
bling something from long ago. 

It was 18 inches long, weighed 
one pound, and had raised 
bulbous eyes. Two one-inch tusks 
. protruded from its mouth, its 
lower lip was like that of a catfish, 
it had a flat, spiky tail, and three 
rows of bony hooks hung down 
from each side of its body. 

The baffled fishermen consulted 
Dr. R. Endean, senior lecturer in 
zoology at the University of 
Queensland. He identified it as a 
species of sea-robin, or gurnard, 
which is regarded as the world’s 
most “talkative” of sea creatures. 

Dr. Endean said that the sea- 
robin makes different sounds for 
feeding, mating, and sounding an 
alarm, and had often been 
detected by sonar equipment An 
American professor, who had 
spent 12 months in studying fish 
noises in Queensland waters, had 
played recordings of its “speech.” 



LONG 

HAUL 

This tug, and the 
huge oil rig it is 
towing, reached 
the Dutch city of 
Rotterdam after a 
long transatlantic 
voyage from 
Orange, Texas. 
An American 
petroleum com¬ 
pany intends to 
use the rig for 
drilling attempts 
off the German 
island of Borkunrt. 


BRITFIX 66 

one of the first and 
still the finest 


WALKING ACROSS THE ARCTIC 

This spring, twelve Norwegian students will attempt to cross 
the North Pole from northern Canada to Severnaya Zemlya, an 
island off the Arctic coast of the USSR. Such a trek has been 
achieved only once before—by the American explorer Robert 
Peary, who was the first to reach the North Pole, in 1909. 
Starting point of the trek across point to the North Pole. Six of 

the team will then return to Ward 
Hunt Island,, while the remaining 
four continue across the polar 
basin to Severnaya Zemlya. * 
Both groups will include skilled 
navigators and radio operators, 
and they will have equipment 
specially designed for the trip. To 
make the crossings of dangerous 
stretches of water between the 
large islands of ice, the expedition’s 
25-year : oId leader, Bjorn Staib, has 
built a boat-sleigh of cold-resistant 
plastic. It is shaped like a 
toboggan at one end and a canoe 
at the other. , -s 


the ice is Ward Hunt Island, in the 
far north of Ganada. Two mem¬ 
bers of the expedition, which will 
have 100 husky dogs, will remain 
on the island to maintain com¬ 
munications while the others make 
their way to the nearest possible 




Biit fix' © BALSA CEMENT 



Modellers! Strong, permanent 
joints for your models at a 
squeeze of the tube with 
Britfix 66. Waterproof and 
transparent, it dries quickly 
and it’s really clean to work 
with. It’s packed in handy 
sized tubes complete with 
extra fine nozzle for detail, 
work. Available from your 
local model shop and all 
branches of Hobbies Ltd.' 

Tubes from 7d.' 


Also ask for Humbrol Enamel, Britfix 77 Polystyrene 
Cement, Britfix 44 Tissue Paste, Humbrol One Pack 
Fuel Proofer and the fabulous Humbrol Jet .Pak 
Spray Gun.- 



ROSES FOR 
TOKYO 

Nearly 150 new rose 
varieties will be entered in 
next year’s international 
garden competition in Tokyo. 
Entries front A3 nations will 
include a single rose from 
Ulster. 

At Tokyo this year, the 
famous Alex Dickson firm of 
Newtownards, County Down, 
won an award with a rose 
called Happy Event. 


RADIO CLASSES 
IN ECUADOR 

A network of radio courses in 
literacy and other subjects is being 
organised throughout Ecuador by 
a team of Ecuadorians, assisted by 
Belgian volunteers of the Euro¬ 
pean Peace Corps. 

More than 70 regular classes are 
now being held and, with the aid 
of 100 radio receiving sets supplied 
by the International Labour 
Organisation, the number is 
expected to increase to 150 this 
year. Programmes are operated 
by a full-time staff of 18 and 100 
part-time Indian teachers. 

INTERNATIONAL 

UNIVERSITY 

Ten nationalities are represented 
among the 1,828 students at the 
University of Nigeria, in Nsukka. 
Besides the young men and 
women from the three regions of 
Nigeria, there are students from 
Cameroun, Chad, Federal 
Republic of Germany, Ghana, 
India, Ireland, Nyasaland, 
Rhodesia, and the United States. 


OLD TESTAMENT 
IN ROVIANA 

A huge task begun two years 
ago is nearly ended—the transla¬ 
tion of the whole of the Old 
Testament into Roviana, one of 
the major dialects of the people 
of the Solomon Islands. 

The work of translation has 
been carried out by the Rev. A. H. 
Hall, of Auckland, New Zealand, 
who undertook it on behalf of the 
Methodist Overseas Mission. 

The Roviana-speaking people of 
the Solomons will soon have the 
entire Bible in their own tongue, 
for the New Testament has 
already been translated, by a lady, 
also of Auckland 


BRIEFLY 


■ * 



Ancient Wreck t 

The wreckage of a French 
warship which disappeared 176 
years ago has been found by 
divers off an island in the New 
Hebrides, a Pacific Ocean group. 

s. 

The disastrous earthquake at 
Skopje , Yugoslavia, last July, , 
caused damage which has now been * 
estimated at £165,000,000. 

Bell’s Journey 

A bronze bell from a disused 
church at Millport, on the 
Scottish island of Great Cumbrae, 
is being sent to a new churcli in 
Melbourne, Australia. 

, Glasgow is to have a new airport 
at a cost of £4,500,000. 

Steel Lifeboat 

The Royal National Lifeboat 
Institution has bought a foreign 
lifeboat for the first time. It is 
an all-steel craft, 44 feet long;, of 
the type used by the United 
States Coastguard Service. 

A vase, lb inches high , given to 
Nottingham's Freedom from 
Hunger Campaign has been identi¬ 
fied by the British Museum as an 
Italo-Corinthian ‘ product of 
600 B.C. 

Hidden Art; 

Mural paintings of about the 
year 1100 were found when 
bricks and plaster were removed 
from a wall of St. Michael’s 
parish church at Plumpton, 
Sussex. 

New Zealand has one telephone 
to every three persons , a ratio 
beaten only by the United States, 
Canada, and Sweden. In the 
United Kingdom there is one 
telephone to every six persons . 

Taking the Biscuit 

A Carlisle biscuit firm has 
received a £25,000 order from a 
New York business man. 


Cros sword Puzzle 

ACROSS: 1 Evening 
meal. 5 Large lizard. 

10 Conducted. . 11 
Spherical body. 12 
Conquered. 15 Fruit. 

17 Attempt. 18 Wan¬ 
derer. 20 Cask. 21 
Vegetable. 23 Route. 

24 “. . . , Vidi, Vici.” 

25 To equip. 27 Make 
an offer. 28 Capital 
of Venezuela. 30 The 
heavens. 31 Incline 
the head in agreement. 

34 Small insects. 36 
Distant- 38 Contest 
of speed. 40 Hill. 

41 Giver. 43 Move 
rapidly, 44 Vibration. 

46 Made neat. 48 
Melancholy. ' 49 

French coin. 50 Lon¬ 
don railway terminus. 

51 Pass judgment. DOWN: t Not obvious. 2 Sportsman. 3 Domestic 
animal. 4 Home of Adam and Eve. 6 To incite. 7 Large vase. 8 Lessened. 
9 Language common to the Middle East. 13 Before. 14 At the present 
time. 15 Water between two headlands. 16 Religious woman. 19 Mediter¬ 
ranean sea battle of Second World War. 22 Strikes with foot. 24 Movable 
part of helmet. 26 Merry. 27 Prohibit. 29 Long, large-scale fight. 
30 Emphasis.. 32 King of the Persians defeated by Alexander the Great. 
33 Offer in payment. 35 And not. 36 In favour of. 37 Decay. 39 Hint. 

t 41 Extinct bird. 42 Ascend. 45 Rug. 47 Put on. Answer on pa** 12 
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Tire Children’s Newspaper, 9th May, 1964 


Yes, here they are—the fantastic 
BEATLES—on the set for their 
ifirst venture in -film-making 




FILM-MAKING BEATLES 

CANS are going to have to move to keep up with the 
four fabulous BEATLES during the next few months* 
They are scheduled for two big tours—one in Australia 
(with concerts in Hong Kong en route) and their return 
tour of America. 


Beatles bound for location shots in the countryside 


Before this they have three 
premieres of their film, A Hard 
Day's Night (the title, incident¬ 
ally, being supplied by John 
Lennon). The British Royal 
Premiere will be held at the 
London Pavilion on 6th July. 

This will be a charity event, 
sponsored by the Variety Club of 
Great Britain. The proceeds will 
be shared by the Dockland 
Settlements and the Variety 
Club, which recently voted The 
Beatles the Show Business Per¬ 
sonalities of the Year. There 
will be a second gala opening of 


the.film in Liverpool during the 
same week-—and after that The 
Beatles are expected to fly to 
America for the US premiere. 

Basically, the film shows a day 
in the life of the busy Beaties and 
stars Wilfrid Brambell (of 
Steptoe fame) as Paul's Irish 
grandfather. There is also a 
4 crazy conversation piece * be¬ 
tween John Lennon and Ann 
Quayle (Anthony Newtey’s co- 
star in Slop the World)* 

For the first time on record, 
George plays a 12-string guitar 
in Vou Can't Do That. 


SPECIALLY 
FOR GIRLS 

PLUCKY PATIENT 

^LTHOUGH ■ 16 - year - old 
Christine Mahoney of Speke, 
Liverpool, has been in hospital for 
a year, she has never lost sight of 
her ambition to pass the GCE. 

Helped by friends, school staff, 
and a resident hospital teacher, 
Christine has stuck at her studies 
and hopes to pass in four subjects 
this summer. Arrangements have 
been made for her to sit the exam 
in hospital if she is not discharged 
in time. 

Good luck, Christine, we hope 
you’ll pass with flying colours ! 

SWEATER GIRL 

£}usan Smith, of Blackpool, is an 
attractive 18-year-old who not 
only looks good in sweaters but 
also designs them. As a trainee, 
Susan had to learn the compli¬ 
cated factory processes of the 
industrial knitting machines. Now 
she is able to take her drawing- • 
board into the machine shop and 
produce a finished sweater from 
her. own design. 



44 My little sister .said she's ■ 
lost her ball/’ 


PRIZE DANCER 

Eleven first prizes in one week! 

That was the amazing total 
awarded eleven-year-old Darlene 
.Kozinuk, of Moreton, Cheshire, 
during the All-England Dance 
Festival at Liverpool. 

SKI MIDGET 

J£erry Gillette, of Mount 
Pleasant, South Australia, 
started water $ki-ing when she was 
four. Now, at eight, she is train¬ 
ing hard for the next water ski 
marathon, and hopes to improve 
on her performance of last year 
—45 miles non-stop in 2 hours 7 
minutes! 

QUICK KNITTER ! 

JTJvery day thousands of sweaters 
are mass-produced by machines 
connected to a central electronic 
brain. This is fed with coded 
cards and automatically controls 
all 16 machines at the same time. 
Each machine produces nine 
million stitches a minute! 
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HOW WE RUN 
OUR COUNTRY 


CHOOSING A PRIME MINISTER 


THE Prime Minister is the Queen’s chief Minister and Head 
of the Government* 


Immediately after a General 
Election, the Queen appoints a 
Prime Minister, and she alone 
chooses him. Usually this is a 
straightforward job, and she 
chooses the leader of the political 
party which gained more seats in 
the House of Commons than all 
the other parties put together. 

If no party has a majority over 
all the others, the Queen usually 
chooses the leader of the biggest, 
party. 

Sometimes, however, the task of 


choosing a Prime Minister is not 
an easy one. If a Prime Minister 
resigns or dies and there is no 
General Election, the Queen must 
choose another Prime Minister. If 
the political party in power is the 
Labour Party, then she sends for 
the Deputy Leader of the party 
and appoints him the new Prime 
Minister. However, problems are 
raised if the Conservative Party is 
in power, because in that party 
there is no Deputy Leader. 

In 1955 the General Election 


was won by the Conservative 
Party. The Queen chose its 
leader, Sir Anthony Eden, to be 
Prime Minister. He resigned, how¬ 
ever, in 1957 but there was no 
General Election, and as the 
Conservative Party has no Deputy 
Leader, the Queen had to decide 
for herself whom to choose. 

She consulted leading people in 
the Conservative Party, and then 
sent for Mr. Harold Macmillan 
and asked him to become Prime 
Minister. This surprised many 
people, who thought that she 
would choose Mr. Butler. 



Sir Alec Douglas-Home, the present Prime Minister 


No Election 

„ The same sort of thing happened 
more recently. After the Con¬ 
servatives had won the General 
Election of 1959, the Queen sent 
for their Leader, Mr. Macmillan 
and he became Prime Minister. 
Last October he resigned, hut there 
was no General Election. Again 
most people thought that the 
Queen would choose Mr. Butler 
but, after she had received the 
advice of important Conservatives, 
she sent for Lord Home (as he 
then was). ; 

You can, therefore, see that the 
Queen’s job of choosing a Prime 
Minister is generally an easy one, 
but can sometimes be difficult. 


Next 

FORMING A 

week: 

GOVERNMENT 



WEIRD AND WONDERFUL 


'THOSE of you who are interested in pond life may be lucky 
A enough one.day to find among your “catch” that some¬ 
what’weird but very wonderful little creature named the Hydra* 


Two species are fairly common: 
the Green Hydra and the Brown 
Hydra. Hydras are related to sea 
anemones and jelly fish, but they 
live in ponds and streams. Apart 
from differences in colour, they 
are much alike, except that the 
brown species has longer tentacles 
than the green. 

They attach themselves to the 
undersides of pond weeds— 
especially duckweed—and you will 

|-by--—| 

Maxwell Knight 




probably only realise you have 
got some if you take home pond- 
weed and place it in a tank, or 
even a large jam-jar with some of 
the pond water in it. 

When disturbed, a hydra looks 
like a little blob of jelly just 
reasonably visible to the naked 
eye; but once there is no further 
disturbance, you may be able to 


The Hydra—fascinating creature 
of streams and rivers 

see it when extended, for the 
hydra has a very elastic body. 

It will then look like a tube 
with a fringe of tentacles round 
the top end, which is open and 
represents the mouth. The bottom 
end, or “foot,” can attach the 
hydra to a leaf, stem, rootlet, or 


the side of your tank. With the 
aid of a simple pocket-lens you 
can inspect it quite well. 

A hydra can move in more than 
one way: it can glide along on its 
foot; it can somersault by bending 
over and using its mouth to gain 
support, when it will then release 
the foot, turn itself over, and 
regain its original position; it can 
also swim. 

Young Hydra 

The hydra’s methods of repro¬ 
duction are just as intriguing. 
During the warmer months, when 
there is an ample supply of food, 
the hydra grows “buds.” These 
appear on the side of the stalk¬ 
like body and gradually get 
larger, but they develop a 
narrower part at the end where 
the foot will eventually be. In 
due time the young hydra—as it 
now is—becomes detached from 
the “parent’s” body and' off it 
goes to lead an independent life. 

When conditions are not so 
good, as may happen after the 
summer, the hydra can reproduce 
in a more usual way, though this 
. is quite a complicated affair. 




Above: High-speed 
cameras photo¬ 
graph flights 

> Right: 85-ft* radio 
telescope for space 
tracking 

Below: More 

cameras, raised 
above heat haze 




Above : Testing Blue Streak's engines 
Below : Blue Streak’s size—compare 
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jlti-stage rocket 



miles across 


The story of the ELDO rocket 
goes back to the time when 
proposals were made to develop 
a space rocket from the British 
Blue Streak, and it was sug¬ 
gested that other European 
countries, especially France and 
Germany, might co-operate in the 
project* 

• ELDO 4 A*,will be a three-stage 
rocket, 100 feet high, weighing 116 
tons and capable of launching 
satellites weighing over a ton, or 
sending two hundredweight of 
instruments to the Moon* 

Blue Streak will 
be the first or bottom 
stage rocket* Blue 
Streak consists basic* 
ally of a stainless steel 
shell some 60 feet long 
by 10 feet in diameter* 

The ends of the shell 
are sealed and a third 
bulkhead divides the 
shell into two sections, 
each of which will be 
one fuel tank. The 
smaller tank holds 
some 28 tons of kero¬ 
sene, the larger^ one 
about 60 tons of liquid 
oxygen. 

At the bottom end 
of the shell are the two 
Rolls-Royce RZ.I2 en¬ 
gines which together 
deliver a thrust or push 
of 150 tons, and can be 
turned to steer the 
rocket in flight* The 
complete Blue Streak 
weighs about 98 tons. 



These bands on 
Blue Streak will 
show rotation 


SATELLITE: ITALY 

WEIGHT ABOUT 11on 


STAGE: W. GERMANY 

LENGTH 12ft . 

DIAMETER 6 T / 2 ft 
WEIGHT Mm 
THRUST Vn tons 

One large engine for 
attaining initfal orbit 
and two small ones 
for adjusting direction 
and speed 


2 ND STAGE: FRANCE 

LENGTH 20ft 
DIAMETER Mfj 
WEIGHT n\m 
THRUST 30tons 

Four engines burning 
Hydrazine 

and NitrogenTetroxide 


NOSE FAIRING 


lit 


T HE launching of the giant “ Blue Streak” rocket at the 
famous Woomera range in Australia is the first move in 
the bid to build Europe’s first satellite launcher,the ELDO 4 A\ 


Above Blue Streak will be 
the French second-stage rocket* 
It weighs rather more than 
twelve tons and has four engines 
which together give a thrust of 
about 30 tons* 

The third-stage rocket (Ger¬ 
man) weighs less than four tons, 
yet is in some ways the most 
interesting of the three stages* 
A novel layout has been chosen 
for the engines, of which there are 
three, one with a high thrust, and 
two small ones. After the large 
engine has pushed the satellite 
near its required speed, 
it will be switched off 
and the two small en¬ 
gines will gently adjust 
the speed and so ensure 
that the satellite enters 
exactly the required 
orbit* 

The first satellite 
ELDO will launch is 
Italian, and it will be 
unusual in that while 
most satellites so far 
have investigated the 
nature of space, this 
one will be interested 
more in its own be¬ 
haviour* It will mea¬ 
sure its own tempera¬ 
tures, report on 
whether it tumbles 
over and over in space, 
and register how 
much damage it suffers 
from radiation and 
collisions with meteors 
in space* 

CHRISTOPHER CROMARTY 


3RD STAGE 
FUEL TANK UNIT 


3RD STAGE 
ENGINES 

2ND STAGE 
AUTOPILOT 


2ND STAGE 
'FUEL TANKS 


2ND STAGE 
ENGINES 


1ST STAGE 
AUTOPILOT 


* •:' , mm 


••‘If 

■■■■m 


LIQUID-OXYGEN 
-TANK 


1ST STAGE: U.K. 

LENGTH 60ft 
DIAMETER 10ft 
WEIGHT 98tons 
THRUST l&Olons 

Blue Streak rocket. 

2 Rolls-Royce engines 
burning Kerosene and 
Liquid Oxygen 


KEROSENE 
TANK 


ROLLS-ROYCE 
R.Z.12. ENGINE 
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FICTION 


'THOSE stormy North Atlantic 
islands, The Faroes, between 
the Shetlands and Iceland, are 
the scene of THE STRANGE 
INVADER, by Arthur Catherall 
(Dent, 13s. 6d.)« 

A distress signal from a cod- 
schooner, . a gathering of sea- 
hardened islanders to help. her, 




B EING the birthplace of the 
Beatles is not Liverpool’s 
only claim to fame. It also has 
the largest Junior Chess Congress 
in the world. 

. This year nearly 1,500 boys and 
girls competed for the various 
titles and trophies, and the main 
tournament was won by J. S. 
Rastall of Abbeyday Grammar 
School. 

Nearby Manchester held their 
Junior Congress at the same time 
and 277 school pupils entered. The 
Winner of the under-18 champion¬ 
ship was R. G. Moore of Salthills 
Grammar School, Bolton. 

The Inter-Counties Junior 
Championship was won this year 
by Warwickshire. 
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• In this end game position White 
is to move and can actually win. 
Can you see how? Remember, 
in our diagrams, White always 
moves up the board. 

Answer on page 12 

T. MARSDEN 

The problems given in this 
column are intended for play 
within the number of moves 
stated. Unfortunately , we have 
not the space to print alternative 
solutions. — Editor 


and then out of the waves, comes 
. . . But read this thrilling tale 
and find out what it is that crawls 
ashore! ^ 

SSI 

O ur old friend and CN serial 
writer Geoffrey Morgan’s 
latest novel is called RUN FOR 
COVER (Max Parrish, 11s. 6d.). 

It features his. radio serial 
characters, Steve Conroy and 
Penelope Paige in a story set. in 
the Western Highlands of Scot-' 
land. And it’s spiced with spies. 

3 3 3 

TTarold Priestley’s SWORDS 
OVER SOUTHDOWNE 
(Muller, 20s.) tells of the Peasants’ 

Revolt of 1381 under Wat Tyler 
and John Ball as seen by the 
farming folk of Essex. The book 
shows the differences' between the 
promises and the performances of 
a revolution—and gives a close-up 
of the Battle of Billericay. 

Ill 

invitation to Paris for a 
summer holiday—that’s a good 
start for an adventure story.. .And 
Joyce Marlow tells it very well in 
THE MAN WITH THE GLOVE 
(Dobson, 13s. 6d.), 

James, riding his bicycle at 
breakneck speed downhill, makes 
an old Frenchman jump for 
safety into a ditch. After that a 
man with a glove seems to haunt 
everything. 

ggg 

\ VACATION in a totally different 
setting is revealed in 
DANGEROUS HOLIDAY, by 
B. E. James (Angus & Robertson, 

13s. 6d.). This is another novel 

FACT 


from Australia, which is producing 
so many good ones just now. 
There’s smuggling in it, and the 
sunshine of the South Australian 
coast—at Christmas time! 


Ill 

WTorzel Gummidge, the ever- 
popular tale by Barbara 
Euphan Todd, is now reissued in 
a new illustrated edition (Evans, 
12s. 6d.). It well merits introduc¬ 
tion to a new generation. 

" III 

'THE famous Anglo-Saxon 
^ legend of Beowulf, oldest- 
known English epic, is told anew 
by Gladys Schmitt in THE 
HEROIC DEEDS OF BEOWULF 
(Muller, 9s. 6d.). The horrible 
Grendel and his even more 
horrible mother, the Sea Hag, are 
the hero’s sinister foes. 



"yy’oRKiNG holidays and other 
visits abroad, grants and 
scholarships to pay for them— 
and, indeed, all you want to know 
about your coming foreign travels, 
from your point of view—fill the 
pages of YOUNG EUROPEANS’ 
TRAVEL GUIDE, by Peter 
Latham (Blackie, 25s.). A good 
suggestion for a school library. 

Ill 

^he story of a most revered man 
of modern times is told in 
ALBERT SCHWEITZER, by 
M. Z. - Thomas, translated from 
the German by James Thin (Oliver 
& Boyd, 12$. 6d.). How this great 
physician, musician and missionary 
received his call and overcame 
tremendous difficulties to follow 
it makes a story which all should 
know. 

3 3 3 

JJow much does James Mason 
get for making a picture? 
How do you film a thought? 
These and many other questions 
about the cinema are clearly 
answered by R. J. Minney in THE 
FILM MAKER AND HIS 
WORLD (Gollancz, 13s. 6d.). Mr. 
Minney has, of course, been both 
film writer and producer. 

B] G] G] 

*R EAD all about it—the nuclear 
ship Savannah in ATOMS 


AFLOAT, by E. and R. Rad- 
lauer (Abelard-Schuman, 13s. 6d.). 
Text and pictures explain how the 
Savannah, which travels 300,000 
nautical miles on one load of 
uranium fuel, was built as the 
pioneer of the ocean-going ships 
of the future. ♦ " 

III 

'JPHE Japanese craft of making 
^ figures by folding paper is 
fully explained in FOLDING 
PAPER PUPPETS, by Shari 



Lewis and Lillian Oppenheimer 
(Muller, 12s. 6d.). AH you need 
is square sheets of paper and 
careful attention to the: instruc¬ 
tions. It yields endless fun. A. I. 


COLLINS 

NUTSHELL 

BOOKS 


A delightful series of pocket books covering hobbies, 
sport, practical activity and leisure time interests of many 
kinds. 

The following titles selected from our full range are of 
particular interest to young people. 

No. 25. LEARNING TO RIDE Dorian Williams 

The Editor of The Horsemen’s Year gives instructions to 
the novice, and takes him as far as gymkhanas and 
elementary jumping. 

No. 31. SKETCHING John Mills 

T.V. broadcaster provides a practical book, with over 50 
sketches illustrating the points discussed. 

No. 34. YOUR CAT Ann L Stubbs 

Companion volume to TOUR DOG, The well-known 
breeds are described, and their rearing explained. 12 pages 
of photographs and some line-drawings. 

No. 36. BUDGERIGARS & OTHER CAGE BIRDS 

H.E. Bravery 

Zoo-owner and writer advises on the choice and rearing of 
pet birds, but also deals with breeding and showing. 12 
pages of photographs and several line-drawings. 


ONLY 5s. each 


* It’s New! 

* It’s Thrilling! 

* It’s on sale NOW! 


f\ SCHOOLGIRLS ! 

“ 1 PX c T U ft £ LI 8 R A R¥ N9 Z& 

ft ■ -cniW- ■ 

KOPARDS 



“CITY OF 
LEOPARDS” 


" I*# 




This exciting picture 
story, number 261 in 
I the SCHOOLGIRLS 
{ PICTURE LIBRARY 
$eries,stars jungle girl 
| Zanna. Zanna finds 
i a mysterious lost city 
—a city under the evi I 
rule of a man called 
^ “ The Lord of the 
Leopards ”! Look for 
this cover* 


Remember! For the best long picture stories buy 

SCHOOLGIRLS 

PICTURE LIBRARY 


Only I ! - a copy 
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On the death of his friend Patroclus, Achilles decided to break his vow never to fight again 
until Agamemnon's insult to him had been avenged . Now he would fight to kill the Trojan , 
Hector , who had slain Patroclus. Hector had stolen the armour loaned to Patroclus 
by Achilles , so Vulcan , God of Smiths, was forging a new suit for the Greek hero. 





Part 20 

I. His mother, Thetis, Goddess of the Sea, 
had seen her son’s grief oyer the loss of his 
friend. Knowing he would never rest until 
he had avenged the death of Patroclus, she 
promised Achilles a new and splendid suit of 
armour, fashioned by the Gods’ own black¬ 
smith—Vulcan. When ready, she took it to 
the tent where Achilles was paying a last 
tribute to his dead friend. With words of 
comfort and encouragement, she presented 
it to him. Achilles put on the superbly- 
made armour and gave a loud cry to summon 
the troops to him. Heartened to see Achilles 
again dressed for war, the men crowded 
round him, eager and glad. 


2. With an air of suppressed 
excitement, the men waited for 
Achilles to speak. Among them 
was Agamemnon, face to face 
with Achilles for the first time 
since their bitter quarrel. He, 
too, was anxious to hear what 
Achilles had to say. It was to 
Agamemnon that Achilles 
spoke : ** It would have been 
better had we never disagreed. 
But now all is forgotten. I will 
put aside my rage, and to¬ 
gether we will do battle against 
the Trojans.” While their 
leader, Agamemnon, stood 
silently pondering Achilles' 
words, the troops rejoiced at 
the prospect. Then a silence 
fell as all eyes turned towards 
Agamemnon. He alone could 
make the decision. 



3. In his turn, Agamemnon answered 
Achilles with words of peace. He told 
him that his slave girl, Briseis, would 
be sent back to him, with many rich 
gifts. Achilles then wanted to start 
at once, but the wise warrior Ulysses suggested it 
would Be better If everyone rested first and made a sacrifice 
to the Gods. Then they would be able to go into battle strong 
and fresh, under united leadership. 




6. Shortly after Minerva had visited Achilles, the 
sun blazed down on the ranks of the eager Greeks. 
In battle formation they awaited the command, 
tense and ready. At their head, Achilles, dad In his 
shining new armour, stood in his chariot behind 
two snorting horses and raised the cry of battle ! 
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STAMP COLLECTORS 

Join oar Treasure Trail! 

Receive each month one of our parcels containing many 
thousands of mixed “ off-paper ” stamps. You may keep any 
you require at Id. EACH (or 15 for 1/- fof* larger purchases).' 

MANY HIGHLY CATALOGUED STAMPS—INCLUDING 
PENNY BLACKS—HAVE BEEN FOUND IN THESE 
BOXES 

Write TOD A Y for full details and trial box (<applicants under 21 
parents' consent please) to :— 

THE FAIRLEE STAMP CLUB(CN) 

FAIR LEE, CLIFTON, BRISTOL 


F 20 FRENCH DF 

H 10 AUSTRALIA □» 

8 FLOWERS □!? 

» 50 COMMONWEALTH □ “ 

E 50 WHOLE WORLD qE 

Send 4Jd. postage plus your name, and 
address and Just put a.cross by the gift 

H you would like and it will be sent ABSO- 2 
£ LFTEEY FREE OF CHARGE together ^ 
9 with our Approvals. (Sets and singles.) “ 
H Only ONE FREE GIFT PER PERSON. O 
K- But additional items can be purchased d 
U at Bd. each, or 2/6 the lot. ' (U.K. only.) •" 
Please tell your Parents. * • 

1 NAME.......... 

1 address;......./....... 

FREE £ 1 grIat M britain 

* ™ t (Catalogued 10/-) 


■ Please send us a 3d. stamp’ lor postage and 
ask. to see our, famous Pictorial Discount 
Approvals.- This offer does not apply to 
readers who live outside the'British Isles. 

1 MAUI imir (CN40), l$a Church st., 
j U1ARA Mill) Walton-on-Thames, 5y. 

{Please tell your parents you are applying.) 

THEWULFRUNA STAMP CO. (Dpt. CN22) 
6A, CORNHILL, DORCHESTER, DORSET 

Place a 
regular order 
for 

SCHOOL 

FRIEND 

The picture-story paper for 
all schoolgirls 

EVERY TUESDAY 6d. 


FAMOU^ PENNY CLACK 

& CAPE TRIANGULAR FACSIMILES 

The famous 1840 British “PEN’l'JY BLACK" 
and 1853 “CAPE TRIANGULAR’ ’ facsimiles 
(originals worth about £45) plus a genuine 
dealer’s mixture ot 200 unsorted stamps 
(Catalogued over 30/-) all ABSOLUTELY 
FREE ! Just ask to see our New Approvals, 
and enclose 3d. for postage. 

Please tell your Parents. 
UNIVERSAL 5TAMP CO. (DEPT. CN6) 
Eastrington, GOO IE, Yorks. 

matchbox labels 

FREE This scarce TURKISH 
label sent FREE to all those 
sending 3d. for our 
Ptgol matchbox label approvals 

V*—Please tell your parents 

E.H.W, Ltd. (Dept. C) 

12 SICILIAN AVENUE, LONDON, WC1 

V IDO different stamps, 
PUFF I packet of super hinges 

1 lllib ■ AND Magnifying Glass 

Just request id. upwards Br. Colonial 
or Foreign Approvals and enclose 4{d. 
for postage. Please tell your parents . 

C. T. BUSH (CN51 ), 53 Newlyn Way, 
Park* tone, Poole, Dorset 

Matchbox Labels 

Bumper packet including giants sent 
free' to all. those who send 6d. and 
parents* permission for our Matchbox 
labels Approvals. 

ItEEKS (Dept. C.tf.) 
Pont, Fowey, Cornwall 

A MILLION STAMPS FREE 

Yes, we are giving regularly all these 
stamps free! Have you had your share? 
Write today lor ‘200’ plus 2 from Russia 
—all absolutely free. Request Discount 
Approvals and enclose 5d. lor return 
postage. Please tell your parents . 
BAYONA STAMP CO. (X) 

291 LONDON RD. f LEFTWICH GREEN, 
NORTHWICH, CHESHIRE 

EVERY MONDAY PRICE ONE SHILLING 

The educational magazine for 
the older child to make learn¬ 
ing fun. 28 large pages of 

superbly illustrated features. 

AMERICAN STAMPS—FREE 

A new packet of 10 large, recent and 
attractive commemorative stamps - (used) 
from U.S.A. Is offered FREE to collectors 
who wish to see our Approvals. 

Please send 4 \d. postage, and ask your 
parents’ permission. 

PRICE WITHOUT APPROVALS 1/6. 

SUMMIT STAMPS 
SEATON. WORKINGTON, CUMBERLAND 

Full of colourful and exciting 
pictures. The magazine that 
starts young children on the 
road to Looking and Learning. 

MATCHBOX LABELS 

30 diff. Jugoslavia 2/3 1 100 World 4/3 
50 diff. Japan 2/f 1 100 Asia 4/5 

Album 3/6 

PHILLABEL 

5 CockseU Avenue, Famborough, 
Orpington, Kent 


! 135 

DIFFERENT STAMPS 

including Giant Bulgaria Space issue, 
an enormous CHINA STAMP -f- 9 other 
large pictorials. 

THESE ARE ABSOLUTELY FREE 
TO ALL STAMP COLLECTORS 
WH0SEND FOR OUR APPROVALS "ease tell your parents. 




dust put your name and address on a piece of paper 
and send it with 6d. postage to: 

AVON STAMPS (Dept. «3w) DISS, NORFOLK 
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WORLD OF STAMPS 


SOUTH SEA ISLAND ISSUES 

A LTHOUGH Nauru is only a tiny island in the Pacific 
Ocean, it has had its own stamps for almost 50 years. 


The island, which lies 1,500 
miles north-east of Australia, was 
discovered in 1798 by the captain 
of an American whaling ship. 
Europeans showed little interest in 
it until about a century later. 
Then, when Germany was build¬ 
ing up a colonial empire in the 
Pacific, she annexed Nauru as well 
as the Marshall and Caroline 
Islands which lie to the north of 
it. 

When Jhe First World War 


by C. W. Hill 


broke out in 1914, Nauru was 
quickly captured by Australian 
forces. Since then Britain, New 
Zealand, and Australia have 
shared the work of governing and 
protecting the island, Australia 
playing the major part. 

Nauru’s 
first stamps 
were ordinary 
issues of 
Great Britain 
overprinted 
NAURU. 
These were 
replaced in 1924 by a long series 
all in the same design. Pictured 
above, it showed an Australian 
steamship which used to make 
regular voyages to Nauru. 

This series was not replaced 
until 1954, but the nine stamps 


then issued 
were pictorials 
in different 
designs. The 
Is. value 
serves as a 
reminder that 
Nauru is an 
island of 
sandy beaches, 
coral reefs, and waving palm-trees. 

Other stamps in this series 
showed similar views, while the 
top value (5s.) bore a map of 
Nauru. Because of changes in 
postage rates three new values 
have recently been added to this 
series. 

The new 2s. 3d. stamp, intended 
for airmail letters to Europe via 
Australia, shows a Nauruan beach 
scene. Rising from the sand are 
sharp pinnacles of coral which 
dwarf the islander walking on the 
beach at the right hand side of the 
stamp. 

The two other new stamps, 3d. 



and 10d„ show Pacific wild 
flowers. On the 3d. value is the 
poison nut flower, white in colour, 
with green leaves against an 
orange-red background. The lOd. 
value shows the capparis flower. 

Although it looks such an 
attractive place—in fact it was 
once also known as Pleasant 
Island—Nauru is the scene of 



much hard work. It has large 
deposits of phosphate, used in the 
manufacture of farm fertilisers, 
which the Nauruans have exported 
since the days of the German 
occupation. 

Unfortunately, there are signs 
that the phosphate deposits are 
becoming exhausted. Within the 
next 20 or 30 years, say the 
experts, the Nauruans will have to 
find an alternative method of earn¬ 
ing their living. Since Nauru has 
no other natural source of wealth, 
this means that the islanders may 
have to leave their homes to live 
on another island, perhaps nearer 
to Australia. It will be a sad 
goodbye to Pleasant Island, 




PICK A PUZZLE 

ALL AT SEA ON THE ROAD 



, Road-users would be “all at sea ” if they saw these signs 
on their travels.. Try to give each signdts correct wording. 


ANIMALS l!N 
LINES 

Begin at the top line and 
work downwards , taking one 
letter from each line, to form 
the names of four animals . 

B J J D 
A O A A 
CGBN 
O K K U 
A E O A 
L N R Y 


ODD ONE OUT 

One of the following is out of 
place among its companions. 
Which—and why ? 

Gully, third man, touch judge, 
yorker, googly. 

SPORTS JUMBLE 

These people and the sports which 
have made them famous have been 
accidentally jumbled . See if you 
can sort them out . 


WORD SQUARE 

The answers to the four clues will , 
if written below each other, read 
the same down as across. 

Level 

Early harp 

Crafts 

Examine 


PICK THE POP 
STARS 

Re-arrange the letters in the words 
below to spell the name of one 
of Britain s leading pop groups. 


Henry Cotton Rally driving 

Peter Snell Cricket 

Captain Piero dTnzeo Golf 
Erik Carlsson Cycling 

Tommy Simpson Athletics 

Mike Sangster Showjumping 

Freddie Trueman Tennis 


REAR HE CHESTS 


/1«5hwj to puzztfs Ore 
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The three animals had left the house where they had been 4 boarded 9 
with a friend during their master’s absence abroad. Luath the golden 
Labrador, restless for home, had led Tao the Siamese and Bodger 
the Buli-terrier across miles of hostile country. They had met 
hardship, adventures, near-starvation—and then catastrophe when 
Tao was swept down-river among the swirling debris of a broken 
beaver dam. 

Miserable without Tao, Luath and Bodger journeyed on. But, 
unknown to them, Tao was saved. Nursed back to health, he set off 
to follow the trail of his companions ... 

while, then raised his tail so that 
it alone was in sight, and twitched 
the end, enjoying the dog*s silent 
frustration. He turned and stole 
silently down to the lake shore, 
where presently His long slim 
body, crouched on a rock, , was 
seen in the binoculars of one of 
the men. . - 

Two voices called with an 
undertone of laughing disbelief. 
He raised his head and looked 
directly at the two figures stand¬ 
ing up, black against the sky. 

He heard their excited argu¬ 
ment. Then he shook each paw 
daintily in turn, stepped delicately 
down from the rocks, and 
vanished from the men’s sight. 
Behind him he heard a burst of 
incredulous laughter, and con¬ 
tinued on his way. 


8. Tao Catches Up 

T HE cat had no difficulty at all 
in picking up the trait of the 
dogs from the point where they 
had turned off in a westward 
direction from the river. 

Without his noisier companions, 
he saw everything and was seen 
' by none, many an animal remain¬ 
ing unaware .of the cold, silent 
. scrutiny in. the undergrowth, or 
from up a tree. 

When he slept, which was 
seldom, it was a quick “cat nap ” 
high „ in the thick * branches of 
evergreens. He was infinitely 
cunning and resourceful always, 
.and, above all, he feared nothing. 

On the second .morning oL his 
travels, he came down at dawn 
to drink at the edge of a reed- 
fringed lake. As he did so, he 
* passed within a hundred feet of 
a rough, concealing structure of 
reeds and branches on the lake 
shore, in which crouched two men 
with guns across their knees, and 
a Chesapeake dog. 

The dog stirred uneasily, turn¬ 
ing his head and whining softly 
when the cat passed by, silent and 
unseen, but one of the men bade 
him be quiet and he lay down, 
ears pricked and eyes alert. 

«. The cat stayed staring at him 
from behind some bulrushes for a 


JERSEY FOR 
DAD? 

A 

JACKET FOR 
MEM? 

A 

TEENAGE 

SWEATER? 

For the finest range 
of easy knitting 
designs ask for 

BESTWAY 

Knitting 

Patterns 

6 D ‘ each 
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toy Sheila Bumford 


^PHE cat appeared uneasy now, 
* frequently glancing behind 
him as if he thought he were being 
followed. But whatever it was he 
scented or imagined showed equal 
cunning, and never appeared. 

He increased his pace, then saw 
with relief that the area of deep, 
gloomy bush was coming to . an 
end: far ahead of him he could 
see patches of blue sky, which 
meant more open country. An 
old fallen tree lay ahead of him 
on the deer trail he was following. 
He leaped on to the trunk to cross 
it, pausing for a brief second. 
Then every hair on his back rose 
erect, for in that moment he heard 
quite distinctly, and felt rather 
than saw, the presence of the 
following animal—and it was not 
very far behind him. 

Without further delay the cat 
leaped for the trunk of a birch 
tree, and, clinging with his claws, 
looked back along the path. Into 
view, moving with a velvet tread 
that equalled his own, came what 
appeared to be a large cat. But 
it was as different from the 
ordinary domestic cat as the 
Siamese himself was different. 

The lynx stopped in the centre 
of the trail, one heavy paw lifted, 
gazing up with gleaming, malicious 
eyes. The Siamese flattened his 
ears and spat venomously, then 
looked quickly around, measuring 
his distance for escape. 

With a light bound, the lynx 
landed on top of the fallen tree 
trunk, and for another endless 
moment the two pairs of eyes 
tried to outstare each other, the 
Siamese making a low eerie 
hissing noise, lashing his tail from 
side to side. The lynx leaped for 
the birch, straddling it easily with 
powerful limbs. Then, digging in 
his long claws, he started up the 
trunk towards the cat, who 
retreated as far as was possible, 
and waited. 

T HE lynx reached a paw out 
to its full length and raked 
at the cat, tearing a strip of bark 

away. The cat struck back, but 
the tree was waving wildly, and 
he lost his grip with the move¬ 
ment and fell. 

The tree, whipping back, had 
dislodged the lynx almost at the 
same time, but the heavier animal 
had fallen with more impetus and 
less agility. For a split second 
it remained where it was, slightly 
winded. The cat took advantage 


of that second and was off like a 
streak, running for his life up 
the narrow deer trail. 

Almost immediately he heard 
the other animal close behind. 

It was useless to turn and fight. 
This was no stupid bear who 
could be intimidated, but a 
creature as remorseless and 
cunning as the cat himself could 
be, to other smaller animals. 

Even as he ran, he must have 
known that flight was hopeless, 
too, for he leaped with desperation 
up the trunk of another tree. But 
they were all saplings and there 
was little length of trunk for him 


The lynx drew back, to work 
cut its next approach. Complete 
silence fell in the clearing, and all 
seemed peaceful and quiet in 
contrast to the wildly beating heart 
of the desperate, trapped cat. 

S ystematically the lynx 

began to dig away the earth 
around the entrance to the 

burrow with its powerful fore¬ 
paws, and was so engrossed that 
it failed to hear, or to scent, the 
soft downwind approach of a 
young boy who had entered the 
bush from the fields beyond. 

The boy was walking softly, not 



! i 

ran. He stopped, staring at the 
tawny body lying on the pine 
needles, and then at the white face 
of his son. 

The boy reloaded his rifle and 
tied his - red neckerchief on a 
branch, marking the entrance to 
the clearing for their return. Then 
they walked off down the trail 
together, still talking, and the 
hidden cat heard their voices 
receding in the distance. 

When all was silent, he backed 
cut of his refuge, and emerged 
into the sun-dappled clearing, his 
coat covered with sandy dirt. 
Completely ignoring the dead 
body, even though he was forced 
to step round it, he sat down 
within ten yards of it, coolly 
washing his fur from" the end of 
his tail to the tip of his nose. 

T WO days later he caught up 
with the dogs. 

He came out on the crest of a 
hill forming one side of a valley, 
where a small stream meandered 
between alder-grown banks. 
Across the valley, clearly dis¬ 
cernible among the bare trees on 
the opposite slope, he saw two 
familiar and beloved golden and 
white figures. 

His tail switched in excitement; 
he opened his mouth and uttered 
a plaintive, compelling howl. The 
two figures on the hill opposite 
sat listening, to the unbelievable 
sound as it echoed around the 
quiet valley. 

The cat leaped on to an over¬ 
hanging rock, and a's the hollow, 
raucous howl went ringing back 
and forth again the dogs turned 
questioningly, their eyes straining 
^ v s to see tfle r eam y of 

,he calL Then ,he 
young dog barked 
frenziedly in recogni- 
^ . tion and ' plunged 

down the hillside and 
across a stream, 
closely followed by 
the old dog. 

Now the cat began 
to run, too, bounding 
like a mad thing 
down the hill, and 
they met on the 
banks of the stream. 

The old dog nearly 
went out of his mind 
with excitement: he 
covered the cat with 


The two dogs listened 
to the unbelievable 
sound 

From the Walt Disney film, 
The Incredible Journey 


cunning. It followed only half¬ 
way up, then deliberately swayed 
the pliant young tree from side 
to side, determined to shake the 
cat off. 

The situation was desperate and 
the cat knew it. He waited until 
he was on the lowest arc of the 
Swing, then, gathering up his 
muscles under him until he was 
like a coiled spring, he leaped for 
the ground. 

The lynx was almost as quick, 
but it missed by a hair’s breadth 
when the cat swerved violently, 
then doubled on his tracks and 
shot like a bullet into a rabbit 
burrow that opened up miracu¬ 
lously in the bank before him. 

His pursuer dropped to a 
crouching position, then pushed an 
exploratory paw into the burrow. 
The cat was fortunately out of 
reach, so the lynx lowered its 
head and rashly applied one 
malevolent green eye to the hole, 
withdrawing it quickly, however, 
and shaking the tawny ruffed 
head in baffled fury when a flurry 
of earth hit it full in the face. 
The cat’s hind legs were working 
like pistons. 


and his father, half a mile away, 
were walking on parallel courses, 
with prearranged signals, and the 
boy was very excited, for this was 
the first time his father had con¬ 
sidered him responsible enough to 
accompany him with his own 
rifle. Suddenly he saw the 
infuriated animal scrabbling away 
at the earth. 

The lynx looked up and saw the 
boy. It crouched low, snarling, 
and no, fear showed in its eyes, 
only pure hatred. In a split- 
second it sprang, but in the same 
instant the boy raised his rifle, 
sighted and fired, all in one quick 
motion. The lynx somersaulted in 
the air and fell, its breath being 
expelled in a mournful whistle as 
it hit the ground and lay dead. 

The boy was trembling slightly 
as he approached the dead 
animal, unable to forget the look 
of evil, savage fury on the catlike 
face which now lay before him, 
lips still curled back over white, 
perfect fangs. He stood looking 
down at his unexpected victim, 
unwilling to touch it, waiting for 
his father, who presently came, 
panting and anxious, calling as he 


frantic licking; twice he knocked 
him over with his eager thrusting 
head. 

All through this performance 
the young dog had stood by, 
slowly and happily swinging his 
tail, his brown eyes alight and 
expressive; until at ’ last his turn 
came. Then the Labrador, walked 
up to the cat, who rose on his 
hind legs, placing black forepaws 
on the neck of the dog who 
towered above him, gently quest¬ 
ing at the torn ear . . . 

It would have been impossible 
to find three more contented 
animals that night. They lay curled 
closely together in a hollow filled 
with sweet-scented needles, under 
an aged, spreading balsam tree, 
near the banks of the stream. 

r r 1 HE old dog had his beloved 
^ cat, warm and purring 
between his paws again, and he 
snored in deep contentment. The 
young dog, their gentle worried 
leader, had found his charge again. 
He could continue with a lighter 
heart. 

To be continued 

© Sheila Burnford, 1964 
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English Schools’ " j 
Football 

- - - 4 

* i 

Association 

1 

- 

I 

Trophy 

FINAL CHANCE FOR 
CH ESTER-LE-STREET 

I 

AT Roker Park, Sunderland, on Saturday, thousands of j 
schoolboys will be cheering on the teams who meet in i 
the second leg of the Trophy competition. The first leg was j 
played at Villa Park three weeks ago, when the “home” team,: 
Erdington and Saltley, drew with Chester-le-Street. 

Inevitably, the loudest cheers on Saturday will be for the | 
side whose turn it is to be “At Home”—Chester-le-Street. 


THE MAKING OF AN ATHLETE 


Middle-Distance Running 

T'HE term “middle-distance running’’ is used to denote any 
1 race from 880 yards to six miles. Boys under 15 years 
of age are not allowed to race more than one mile on the trick, 
although they do run up to two miles in cross-country events. 

Ideally, every lap of a half-mile blown after 37 seconds, when you 



_m _ 

The Chester-le-Street team (from left) — Back row : Keith Felton 
(right back) ; Colin Todd (right half) ; Peter Robinson (centre half) ; 
Stephen Richardson (goalkeeper) ; Kevin Carr (left half) ; George 
Moralee (left back). Front row: Jim Muter (outside right) ; Colin 
Suggett (inside right); Neil Armstrong (centre forward); Peter 
Holbrook (inside left) ; Doug Cowen (outside left) ; and P, Van Hoof 
(reserve). Picture by Newcastle Chronicle and Journal 


or a mile race should be run at 
the same speed. For example, you 
should attempt to run every 440- 
yard lap of a five-minute mile in 
75 seconds. This is rather difficult, 
as the first lap tends to be run a 
little faster, due to jockeying for 
a good position, while the third 
tends to be slower because of 
tiredness. Therefore, if you arc 
aiming to improve your mile or 
half-mile time, you should cover 
the first half of the race about 
two seconds faster than the 
schedule; i.e. two minutes 25 
seconds for a five-minute mile.. 

The way to learn pace judgment 
is by running to a stop watch. 
This means running 440-yard laps 
at a fixed time and getting a friend 
to blow a whistle when half that 
time has gone. In a 75-seconds¬ 
paced lap, the whistle will be 

ENGLAND MEET 
URUGUAY 

^HIS Wednesday afternoon 
England stages the last home 
international of the season, when 
Uruguay will be the visitors to 
Wembley Stadium. 

After their defeat by Scotland 
last month, England will be 
particularly anxious to return to 
winning ways, for Uruguay will 
be one of the teams in the World 
Cup competition in 1966. 


should be within a yard or two 
of the 220 mark. 

It may be necessary for you to 
mark the track out every 220 
yards—track suit tops are useful 
markers. If you are very bad at 
pace judgment, you may want, the 
whistle blown at “quarter-time”— 
i.e. every 18 seconds of a 75- 
seconds lap. In that case, you 
should mark the'track every 110 
yards and you will have to be 
near one of these marks when the 
whistle sounds. 

Always run as near to the 
inside of the track as possible; 
if > you run only two feet wide 
for. a mile, you will .have covered 
nearly 16 yards more than you 
should, and this can often decide 
a close race. 

Tactics 

Make a point of resisting all 
attempts at . being passed when 
approaching a bend. This will 
force your rival to run wider. 
Similarly, avoid overtaking bn a 
curve, unless your opponent is 
tiring badly. 

Tactics play an important part 
in middle-distance running. If you 
know that your main rival has a 
tremendous sprint finish, it. will 
pay you to set a fast pace from 
beginning to end, and to tire him 
out for the finish. If you know 
that your main opponent likes a 
fast pace but has no sprint finish. 


you should take the lead and keep 
the pace down. Should he over¬ 
take you, reply at once by taking* 
the lead again and then gradually 
reduce speed. 

Ken Norris, a great middle- 
distance runner, used to do his 
utmost to run faster when he felt 
tired. He argued that, if he felt 
tired, so did the others, and that 
that was the time to put ori speed 
and kill their spirit. To do this in 


-- by - 

F. J. Horwilll 1 

Senior Honorary Amateur 
A1 hie tic Asso ciation Coach 
Here is another in a series of 
instructional articles specialty 
written for CN 


the third lap; of a mile often 
discourages the opposition,! but 
great willpower and courage are 
required. 

To be a successful runner you 
must give attention to stamina, 
strength, speed, and style. A lot 
of nonsense is talked about the 
■ last. Some of the greatest runners 
of all time were unorthodox in 
style, among them Zitopek, 
Wooderson, and Pirie. 

During'the winter, runs of two 
miles and over will build up your 
stamina.: i Circuit training twice a 
week in the off season will develop 
your strength and stamina. 
Interval running at speeds faster 
than mile pace will provide you 
with speed; i.e. five-minute mile 
(8x440 in 73 seconds with two 
minutes rest). Speed work is 
started in April. 

Next week: Relay Racing 


I saw this County Durham team 
reach the final by beating the 
boys of Oxford—and snow fell 
throughout the game! Conditions 
obviously took their toll, and it 
was skill and understanding which 
eventually won the day for the 
boys from Chester-le-Street. 

Perhaps the understanding was 
to be expected, since nine of the 
team came from the same school— 
Washington Grammar! Probably 

By the Sports Editor 

never before have so many boys 
from one school appeared in a 
representative side. 

. After the match I had a chat 
with the captain, Colin Suggett. 
He" told me that his team had 
“achieved their ambition. It is 
53 years since Chester-le-Street 
appeared in the final. And they 
won. I think we can win, too.” 

Apart from reaching the Trophy 
final, Colin had another reason 
for feeling happy. On the 
following Saturday he was to 
play for England. , 

I wondered at Colin’s speed 
during the match; even in such 
conditions he appeared yards 


faster than any other player. 

The secret was revealed by the 
team manager. Mr. V. Thompson. 
“Apart from.thinking so quickly,” 
he said, “Colin is the Durham 
County Schools’ 220 yards 
champion.” 

The 4 *odd men out” in the 
team were right half Colin Todd, 
of Chester-le-Street Modern 
School,, and Peter Holbrook, 
inside left and link man, who goes 
to Washington St, Joseph’s. 

Although their nine colleagues 
are all from one school, Colin and 
Peter are far from being “odd 
men out they are rightly 
regarded as members of a team. 
How true that is was shown in 
the first leg at Villa Park, for it 
was teamwork which enabled 
Peter to score both his side’s 
goals, nearly winning the match, 
for Erdington did not get the 
equaliser until the dying seconds 
of the game. 

So now all is set for a really 
great struggle at Roker Park. As 
the boys of Chester-le-Street now 
know well, Erdington and Saltley 
will not give up without a fight, 
and this second leg should provide 
a most exciting game. 


CHAMPIONSHIP 

NETBALL 

T HE finals of the 16th 
annual County of London 
Netball Championships are to 
be played at Clapham 
Common on Saturday at 
3.30 p.m. 

For the winners of Division 
1 there will be a' silver 
plaque; the Second Division 
champions will receive a 
bow!. 


GOLF COURSE 

^he South Wales Girls’ Golfing 
Association is Holding an 
Open Meeting on Saturday at St. 
Mellon’s Golf Course, near 
Cardiff. . - 

From North Wales comes news 
of an interesting match played at 
Llandudno between a girls’ team 
and' a team of boys. After an 
exciting struggle, the match was 
halved. 


ALL-ROUND ALFIE 




Note how the leading runner is keeping close to the inside of the 
track ; No, 5, at his shoulder, is in a strong position to challenge 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 


(P. 3) : Do you know ? Fresh. Russia; 
the Nile Valley; Ghana. Birmingham. 
(P. 4) Crossword Puzzle : ACROSS : 
i Supper. 5 Iguana. 10 Led. 11 Orb. 

12 Beaten. 15 Banana. 17 Try. 

18 Nomad. 20 Tub. 21 Leek. 23 
Way. 24 Veni. 25 Rig. 27 Bid. 
28 Caracas. 30 Sky. 31 Nod. 34 
Ants. 36’Far. 38 Race. 40 Tor. 

41 Donor. 43 Run. 44 Tremor- 
46 Tidied. 48 Sad. 49 Sou. 50 
Euston. 51 Censor. DOWN: 
1 Subtle. 2 Player. 3 Pet. 4 Eden. 
6 Goad. 7 Urn. 8 Abated. 9 Arabic. 

13 Ere. 14 Now. 15 Bay. 16 Nun. 

19 Matapan. 22 Kicks. 24 Visor. 
26 Gay. 27 Ban. 29 Battle, 30 Stress. 
32 Darius. 33 Tender. 35 Nor. 36 
For. 37 Rot. . 39 Cue. 41 Dodo. 

42 Rise. 45 Mat. 47 Don. 

(P. 10) : All At Sea On The Road ; 
Road Narrows ; Roundabout ; Steep 
Hill ; Level Crossing ; Road Junc¬ 


tion ; Hospital ; Double Bend ; 
Crossroads ; Bend. 

Word Square : Pick The Pop Stars : 
FLAT The Searchers. Ani- 
LYRE mals In Line: Baboon ; 
ARTS jackal; jaguar; donkey, 
TEST Odd.One Out : Touch 
judge, a linesman in 
rugby. The others are cricketing 
terms. Sporting Jumble r Henry 

Cotton—golf ; Peter Snell—athletics; 
Captain Piero d’lnzeo — show 
jumping; Erik Carlsson rally 

driving ; Tommy Simpson—cycling; 
Mike Songster—tennis ; Freddie 
Trueman—cricket. 

(P.8) : CN Chess Club : 

1 P-N6 RPxP 

2 P-B6 PxBP 

3 P-R6 

or 1..;. BPxP 

2 P-R6 and again black cannot stop 
white Queening his pawn. 
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